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WHEN A PARK IS NOT A PARK 


by Bob Ingraham 


As Ottawa and Hull achieved their present urban 
complexity, the area comprising Gatineau Park remained 
virtually untouched, a seemingly immutable outpost of 
the Laurentians where silent forests, tiny lakes, 
marshes, streams and beaver dams deny the very ex¬ 
istence of man. 

For the citizens of the increasingly crowded, 
polluted and noisy capital region, Gatineau Park, lying 
almost at their doorsteps, offers a rewarding contrast 
to their daily lives, for in less than half an hour 
they can put the city out of sight and out of mind, 
and replace it with natural grandeur. 

The proximity of Gatineau Park to the bustling 
capital region has not, however, gone unnoticed by 
other interests, and the days of the park seem numbered. 
Indeed, if the signals are read correctly, bulldozers 
and developers are poised on the very boundaries of 
the park. 

Since 1967, the National Capital Commission, which 
administers Gatineau Park, has quietly been formulating 
plans for development of the southern sixty percent of 
the park. The NCC has recently permitted television 
towers, driveways, ski developments and public beaches 
in the park. Recent newspaper articles and rumours 
indicate that there may be much more to come - more ski 
complexes, restaurants, resort hotels, parking lots and 
additional highways. On March 2, the NCC announced 
plans to open Meach Lake. 

Although Gatineau Park seems like a true park, 
with all the privileges of permanence which that status 
implies, such is not the case. Although it is called a 
park, although some maps even refer to it as a national 
park, and although a number of Reports and Commissions 
have suggested that the wild lands of the Gatineau Hills 
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be made into a National Park, Gatineau Park is still 
only a part of the Greenbelt, administered by the NCC, 
and subject to the whims of urban-oriented planners. 

One of the first references to a park in the 
Gatineau Hills was in the 1903 report of Frederick Todd, 
a landscape architect who was engaged by the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission to draw up a comprehensive plan 
for parks and driveways in the capital region. Todd’s 
report urged the establishment of a large natural park 
around Meach Lake. 

In 1913, the Federal Plan Commission, chaired by 
Sir Herbert Holt, was also given the job of drawing up 
a comprehensive plan for future development of the 
capital region. Two years later the Commission 
strongly recommended that the federal government 
acquire as a national park up to 100,000 acres of the 
land which now constitutes Gatineau Park. "Here," the 
Commission reported, "at the very door of the capital, 
should be preserved for all time, a great area in the 
state of nature." 

As a government-administered natural forest area, 
Gatineau Park has existed since the latter days of the 
Depression when 16,000 acres of land were purchased. 

But in an interview concerning Gatineau Park in the 
September-October 1969 issue of Trail & Landscape (Vol. 

3 No. 4), the Director of Parks and Grounds for the NCC 
is quoted as stating that acquisition of the lands of 
Gatineau Park was not a response to early recommenda¬ 
tions, and that the land was not necessarily intended 
as a natural park when it was purchased. 

Subsequent search has revealed quite another story 
in the House of Commons Journals. An explanation of the 
land purchase is given to Parliament in the Federal Dis¬ 
trict Commission Report for the year 1938-39 (Sessional 
Paper 16). The report states that the project is in re¬ 
sponse to the Todd and Holt recommendations for the 
establishment of a natural park in the Gatineau. 

Now it seems that those many acres, intended 
originally to remain in a relatively wild state for all 
time, are in jeopardy because of a lack of protective 
legislation. 
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The NCC says that its development plans for 
Gatineau Park are in response to public demand. Public 
comment, however, has never been solicited; public 
hearings on the future of the park have not been held. 

Had public opinion been solicited, the ,! demand M for 
development might have been drowned in a public outcry 
against development. 

One cannot compromise wildness. An area such 
as Gatineau Park is either wild or it is not, because 
it is too small to accommodate both nature and 
development. 

As a wild area, Gatineau Park is ideally suited, 
as uncounted persons know, for the exhilarating de¬ 
lights of cross country skiing, snowshoeing, canoeing, 
rock climbing, hiking, or nature study. Few other 
recreational pursuits require the intimate character 
of the park, or preserve it so well; few others should 
be allowed in the park on a greater scale than present¬ 
ly permitted. But these activities could be encouraged 
to a far greater degree than at present. 

Of course, golfers, snowmobilers, and downhill 
skiers require room for their activities too, as do 
swimmers and sunbathers. Increasing population and 
more leisure time continue to strain the resources of 
urban areas everywhere. But Gatineau Park is not the 
answer for easing that strain. The tumbled granite 
topography of Gatineau Park is amenable to change only 
through the use of dynamite and mountain-moving 
machinery; its miniature and easily-polluted lakes 
could offer scant refreshment to the thousands who 
would visit their artificial beaches. And besides, 
what is the logic of destroying beauty when it need 
not be destroyed? 

The capital region is rich in alternative sites 
for innumerable recreational activities. Hills out¬ 
side the boundaries of Gatineau Park would be ideal for 
ski developments. Broad beaches could be developed on 
the Rideau and Gatineau and Ottawa Rivers. Inexpensive, 
marginal farmlands in the Ottawa Valley and the Greenbelt 
could be developed for a variety of intensive recrea¬ 
tional facilities, and we can also have Gatineau Park 
as it is today. 
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Science also offers a rationale for preserving 
the natural character of Gatineau Park. Everywhere in 
North America, plant-animal communities are undergoing 
deep changes in their basic structure due to increas¬ 
ingly high levels of pollution and escalating rates of 
suburban developments; the natural ecosystem is be¬ 
coming an increasingly rare commodity. Accordingly, 
areas such as Gatineau Park are invaluable as 
barometers indicating the general health of their 
environment. Much as a canary is used in a coal mine 
to detect poisonous gases, so can naturally occurring 
plants and animals indicate how man is altering the 
environment. For instance, were it not for the rapid 
extermination of the peregrine falcon in eastern North 
America, the dangers of DDT might not have become 
apparent until much later. 

Natural areas like Gatineau Park can serve another 
scientific function as well. They comprise ecosystems 
which have lived without essential change for eons. 

Man, on the other hand, lives within an artificial 
system which may well pollute and over-populate itself 
into oblivion in a matter of decades. Ecologists hope 
that they can fathom the checks and balances which give 
permanence to natural ecosystems, and thereby make the 
survival of human civilization more certain. Gatineau 
Park serves today as a vital living laboratory for 
government and university scientists; logic compels a 
decision to retain the park for scientific research 
for the benefit of all people. 

One other consideration is worthwhile at this 
point: children today are being reared and educated 

in a largely urban, increasingly sterile environment. 
Too many of them have never seen a waterfall, touched 
a pine cone, or heard a woodpecker. Nor do their 
schools instill in them an understanding of their 
reliance on and affinity to nature. It remains for 
natural parks to give them what Rachel Carson called 
"a sense of wonder". Unless they gain that wonder, 
perhaps through schools of natural history located in 
natural areas, they will certainly not be moved to 
action when other Gatineau Parks come under the 
developer’s heavy hand. 
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Today, the capital region of Canada displays 
the full range of human environments, from the crowded 
shopping mall and discotheque to the wildness of 
Gatineau Park. And that is as it should be, for every 
visitor and citizen to this area has a right to be able 
to choose his own leisure activity according to how 
he interprets his leisure needs. That right, it 
seems clear, is threatened by forces which would change 
Gatineau Park from a unique asset to a common play¬ 
ground differing little from the urban developments 
surrounding it. 

In 1950, the Greber Master Plan for the National 
Capital was tabled. This plan, the NCC’s blueprint 
for development of the national capital, stresses the 
need for protective measures to preserve Gatineau Park 
as a natural area. Protective legislation has not 
been passed, and today Gatineau Park stands defenceless. 
Without public action today, the park as we know it 
will be a memory tomorrow. 


Editor’s Note: Those who feel moved to promote 
protective legislation for Gatineau Park should 
direct their opinions to their Member of Parlia¬ 
ment and also to the Prime Minister. 


* * * * & * 


REGRETFUL LOSS Some members will recall happy visits 
in other years to the heronry on Flynn’s Creek, where 
we enjoyed a satisfying look at the magnificent Great 
Blue Herons on their stick nests atop tall dead trees. 
This heronry is no more. All the nest trees have be¬ 
come firewood, and only cut stumps remain to mark the 
spot where we once admired a unique natural asset of 
Gatineau Park. 
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Three old friends of mine were on a mid-May 
trout fishing jaunt in Algonquin Park. Happily, all 
are alive and well today, so I must conceal their 
identities by dubbing them Geo, Ed and Bill. Geo is 
vital to this story: he owns the lodge. Like me. Geo 
is deaf; if he weren’t I’d have no yarn to spin. His 
guests. Bill and Ed, have perfect hearing. Indeed, 

Ed is a noted chorister. 

The first day on the water was long and hard. 

They returned to the lodge and good fare. Tired and 
well-stuffed, they went to bed and a well-earned 
night’s sleep. Geo slept. 

But Bill couldn’t sleep. From time to time he 
was sure he heard a rather musical series of little 
bell-like tings or flute-like toots. He waited in 
vain for chorister Ed in the nearby bed to speak up. 
Ed’s unusual silence alarmed him; but he was calm and 
objective about it - until he noted that the little 
sounds were almost on the same wavelength as his 
heartbeats. That shook him. Clearly the problem was 
uniquely his and was related to his circulatory system 
- probably the onset of a heart attack. But he kept 
his cool; he didn’t want to alarm his friends need¬ 
lessly; the nearest doctors were miles away in Mattawa 
or North Bay, and anyway, bed was a better place for 
a heart attack than in a canoe or on a portage. 

Finally he slept. 
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Ed was in trouble too; he heard the same sounds 
as Bill and waited in vain for him to speak. Using 
Bill’s identical reasoning described above, but without 
exchanging a word, he reached a different conclusion - 
he was on the verge of a stroke. Still using Bill’s 
reasoning, nearest doctors, don’t alarm friends, bed 
better than canoe or portage, he too slept. 

Next morning all arose, giants refreshed. Their 
second day on the water was an exact replica of the 
first, even complete with the same disturbing midnight 
little toots and tings. Ed could take it no longer and 
broke silence. He said "Bill, do you hear sounds like 
a little flute or bell?" Ed admitted he had, so Bill 
let him have both barrels: he said "Confound you, Ed, 
why didn’t you speak up? I thought I was in for a 
heart attack." Ed replied in kind "Confound you, your¬ 
self, why the Devil didn’t you speak up? When you kept 
mum I thought I was going to have a stroke." 

During the bitter verbal in-fighting which fol¬ 
lowed, a great light suddenly dawned on both at the 
same instant - after tottering on the brink of Eternity 
for the past twenty-four hours, they realized they had 
been snatched to safety. The highly-charged atmosphere 
mellowed and they became almost matey. They cooled off 
and pooled their nature lore. Perhaps the toots and 
tings came from some sort of nocturnal bird, say like 
a whip-poor-will or nighthawk. They arose, descended 
to the lounge and consulted Roger Tory Peterson who 
introduced them to an old-fashioned physician who 
still makes house-calls at night, and who promptly 
banished both heart attack and stroke. He was 
Dr. Saw-whet Owl. 

* * * 

--— Thank you, friends-- 

The BIRD FEEDERS in the Lands and Forests Nature 
Area on Moodie Drive were taken down about mid- 
April to be stored for the summer; they will be 
erected again next fall. Thanks are due to the 
club members who faithfully serviced the feeders 
during last winter, and to all who donated seed 
and suet for this very successful project. 
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ENJOYING NATURE’S BOUNTY 


Margaret I. Richards 


From early spring until just before the first 
snow the Ottawa countryside can provide a wide range 
of wild fruits and vegetables, and we can increase our 
enjoyment of the outdoors by gathering, processing and 
eating them. Previous articles in Trail & Landscape 
have dealt with some of these: milkweed (July-August, 
1967), fiddleheads (March-April 1969), and another 
product of the woods, though neither fruit nor vege¬ 
table, maple syrup (March-April 1968). 

As the fiddleheads become too tall for harvesting 
it is time to look for morels, delicious mushrooms that 
hide themselves in the new long grass of wet meadows. 

We know of only one place near Ottawa where they grow; 
it is beside a gentle little stream, but a more specif¬ 
ic direction to its location is something no true morel- 
lover would give. Morels are beige in colour, with a 
hollow cone-shaped cap which is deeply pitted, and a 
sturdy stem which is tough even when cooked. To pre¬ 
pare for cooking, discard the stem, split the cone to 
make sure there are no insects inside and wash well. 

The morels are delicious sliced and fried gently in a 
little butter. 

Later in the season the countryside yields other 
mushrooms, but if you are not sure they are edible 
don’t try them. In 1968 shaggy manes, late maturing 
and quite unmistakable, were extremely plentiful. We 
did not try them then but decided in the fall of 1969 
that we would do so. Unfortunately the season was dry 
and there were few; the only ones we found were in 
Rockcliffe Park and long past their prime. 

While you are looking for morels you may gather 
some bracken; our illustration shows it in the correct 
stage. It makes a tasty and attractive-looking vege¬ 
table when boiled briefly in salted water. 

About the same time of year the By Ward Market 
stalls are loaded with wild leeks (wild garlic, or wild 
onion) (Allium tricoccum). These are crisp and mildly 
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garlic flavoured, a great treat for onion lovers. 

We have found them growing in profusion on some wooded 
slopes. We have wondered whether gathering them 
threatens their existence, as they are similar to 
spring onions and what you eat is the immature bulb. 
The size of the market offerings each year leads us to 
believe, however, that they are at least holding their 
own. We use them raw as spring onions and in cooking 
where we would otherwise use onions. 

We have not tried any of the other potential 
vegetables of our roadsides and woods, but we have 
spent many hours berrying and gathering some of the 
other wild fruits that are so abundant. We tend to 
categorize our summers by their wild harvests; 1968 
we think of as a wild raspberry and wild plum year 
and 1969 we remember for its black chokeberries and 
choke cherries. Our cupboard shelves from year to 
year reflect the growing conditions of the season. 
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Of the many fruits of native plants, none is more 
versatile or flavourful than the raspberry. Within a 
few miles of home we have several patches which we re¬ 
gard as our own; and we have slight feelings of hostil¬ 
ity if we find someone else has been there first! Wild 
raspberries, slightly smaller than the cultivated vari¬ 
eties, are delicious raw and make jam which we think 
is superior to that made from cultivated berries. They 
can also be used in pies, cottage puddings, jellies or 
any other way which culinary ingenuity can devise. 

Wild strawberries are much like wild raspberries 
in their uses, but gathering them is a tiresome busi¬ 
ness and generally speaking we feel we prefer the cul¬ 
tivated kind. If berry picking is in your blood it is 
fun to go on a warm June morning to one of the pick- 
your-own farms, returning later with quarts of beauti¬ 
ful berries, every one personally selected for eye 
appeal, ripeness and general perfection. 

Blueberries, the only wild berries sold by retail 
in quantity, are fun to pick if you can find a patch 
where they are really plentiful. The best areas we 
know are a bit distant: in the Kazabazua - Mont Ste. 
Marie district. We were staying at Danford Lake in 
early October a few years before the development of 
the Mont Ste. Marie ski centre, and we drove to the top 
of the high point of the area. The view was superb, a 
panoramic glimpse of shining lakes and forests in their 
autumn colourings, and the smooth mountaintop was thick 
with heavily loaded blueberry bushes. This was two or 
three weeks after blueberries had disappeared from the 
Ottawa market, and it illustrated to us the effects of 
altitude on harvest periods. When blueberries are 
plentiful, and you have eaten your fill and perhaps 
frozen some, try blueberry jam. It is flavourful and 
of good consistency. 

In 1968, the year of the big wild plum crop, we 
gathered many quarts and had to leave others because 
there were more than we could use. We found no differ¬ 
ence in flavour of the two varieties, Prunus nigra and 
Prunus americana. Both made superb jelly, rich in 
pectin and very strongly flavoured. The plums can also 
be used for jam: a thick smooth product that is like 
apple butter in texture. To make it, cover the fruits 
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Part of the harvest: 
choke cherries and 
black chokeberries 


Photos: A.E. & 
M.I. Richards 


with water, and boil until the stones rise to the 
surface. Skim off the stones, add sugar in the pro¬ 
portion of 3/4 lb. sugar to 1 lb. pulp, and boil until 
set. The plums are not in our experience satisfactory 
for stewing — they are too floury and not attractive 
like many commercial varieties. 


In 1969, the big choke cherry year, we gathered 
great baskets from the Gatineau roadsides and in the 
Green Belt. Thinking that the strained juice of the 
cooked cherries would not jell without added pectin, 
we mixed it with apple juice similarly prepared. 

That formed a good jelly but in the next batch we tried 
choke cherried alone and found that, unlike commercial 
cherries, a beautiful jelly resulted from the cooking 
process. We also tried the strained juice in some 
desserts and found it pleasant. 



wild 

plum 
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Our Green Belt site for choke cherries also con¬ 
tained bushes loaded with black chokeberries• We had 
bought these once in the market (under the name of 
"black blueberries") but had found them rather unpal¬ 
atable, Since then, though we f d seen quantities of the 
attractive flowers, like 
miniature apple blossoms 
(the chokeberry is a rel¬ 
ative of the apple), we 
had never seen the fruits 
in harvestable quantities. 


When we found such an abundance of berries we gathered 
several quarts and experimented with them. We discov¬ 
ered that the fruits, even when cooked, were tough. 
However, they yielded a rich dark juice of good flavour 
when boiled with water and strained. When boiled with 
sugar it did not completely jell, but had a texture 
more like that of thick honey. The really delicious 
way we discovered was to combine the juice with the 
fruit of wild blackberries which ripen a little later 
in the season. These blackberries are rather dry and 
seedy (also not very plentiful) but the flavour is 
wonderful. The black chokeberry syrup ekes them out 
and lubricates them, as it were, making a blackberry 
jam every bit as good as that we had made from the so- 
called Himalayan blackberries that crowd the road¬ 
sides on Vancouver Island and Salt Spring Island. 

Last year was also a good wild cranberry year. 

On a lake side in the Gatineau two of us gathered three 
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quarts from the trailing plants within the space of an 
hour or two. The fruits were larger than commercial 
fruits, but paler in colour. The cranberry sauce we 
made was extremely flavourful and thick but a rich rose 
in colour instead of the deep red of sauce from com¬ 
mercial berries. 



Our last crop in the 1969 season was highbush 
cranberries (Viburnum trilobum). The clear red clusters 
of berries can form the basis of a distinctively fla¬ 
voured jelly. We found that it formed a very soft jelly 
which was improved in texture when crab apples were used 
to increase 
the pectin 
content. 


highbush 

cranberry 


There are numerous other edible fruits, some of 
which are gathered in areas of Canada where they are 
more plentiful. The fruits of the serviceberry are the 
saskatoons of the Prairies, but though the flowers are 
thick on the bushes in the Ottawa area we have never 
found enough berries for more than a roadside nibble. 
Perhaps the wild creatures are there first. Pin 
cherries and black cherries are also seldom prolific 
in their fruiting, and we do not expect to find more 
than one or two partridge berries unless we go to the 
east coast. If we find a patch of good rose hips at 
the right time we plan to try those; the British used 
them to make syrup during the war years to provide a 
vitamin C source for children deprived of citrus prod¬ 
ucts. With regard to nuts, we have not the strength 
or patience to crack butternuts and we despair of 
finding more than one or two mature beaked hazelnuts, 
for the squirrels are always on the spot and gather 
them as they ripen. 
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Your Natural Areas Committee invites YOU to participate 
in an important new Club project: 


jsrl 


AN INVENTORY OF NATURAL AREAS 
IN THE OTTAWA DISTRICT 


Purpose To identify all areas within the Ottawa District 
(including Gatineau Park and urban areas) which 
have significant natural history values. To study each 
area so that such factors as overall interest, abundance 
and variety of species, uniqueness and likelihood of 
damage or destruction may be evaluated in terms of a 
"significance index'*. 

Objectives To be in a position to act quickly in en¬ 
suring the conservation of endangered areas, 
using facts to support arguments for the preservation 
of each. 

Using the "significance index", to ensure that 
priorities can be logically assigned in determining 
which areas are worthy of immediate attention. 

To ensure that areas worthy of preservation are 
brought to the attention of conservation-minded groups 
which may be able to act or influence others to act 
(in cases where the task is beyond the capacity of 
the OFNC). 

Methods Inventory Sheets have been prepared for the use 
of any Club members who wish to participate in 
this project (see illustration on following pages). 

These sheets, which are quite easy to use, will be 
available from leaders at Club outings and from 
members of the Natural Areas Committee. 

Persons who wish to assist need not be experts, 
as any areas which appear to be of real significance 
will be thoroughly surveyed. Those who are competent 
to provide detailed species inventories can do so by 
attaching additional sheets of data. 
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Each Sheet will be reviewed by the Committee to 
identify the location and special features. An initial 
assessment will be made regarding the apparent signif¬ 
icance of each area and field parties will be organized 
to undertake additional studies as needed. All reports 
will be indexed geographically and according to the 
major features. 

The Committee reserves the right to assign a 
security status to areas which would be destroyed or 
seriously damaged by the intrusion of large numbers of 
people (including naturalists). 

Conclusion The Survey provides members with an opportu¬ 
nity to tell the Club about their favourite 
spots, and may lead to their conservation when they 
might otherwise be destroyed. You should carry a form 
with you whenever you are in the field. Attention will 
be focussed on those areas which are most worthy of, 
and in greatest need of preservation. Finally, factual 
information gathered in this way will go far in sup¬ 
porting the case for conservation whether by our Club 
or some other organization. 


NATURAL AREAS COMMITTEE 
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H.N. Mackenzie 
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£TTAWA_FIELD_NATUI^LIS^S_|_ ^LUB_"~-“_natjara_l_ar^ea_s_inyen_tory_f^rm 

Note: Please write legibly. 

Fill in only what you can. 

If more space is needed, please write it on a separate 
sheet of paper and attach to form. 

Obtain all information you need.before you leave the area! 

1. Name of observer VeAek M unAO 

Address of observer 17 SI Laxton CAe6 . 

Ottawa 5, Ont. 79S-9999 

.DateMai/. 15 f 1 969^ Time, spent, in area. 3 h.A6 . Telephone Nr. 

2. LOCATION OF AREA 

County Can.tz.tovi Concession road # 's 

Township Nz.nz.an Road names Between Moodie Va. South 

^ 6 Richmond Rd. 

Map // and scale 1 : 50,000 31 G/5 

Other details ^ mile6 S. oft Bell6 Con.nz.A6, Along W. 6ide o 
Moodtz. Va. Extending to McFaAland6 QuaAAy at South end 


3. LANDSCAPE FEATURES 

a) Describe general landscape (i.e. hilly, flat, depressed etc.) 
Htgh falat land on ea6t, noAtk and we6t . VepAe66io n In 
centAe extend6 to 6outh. 

b) Special features (i.e. rock bluff, ravine, alvar etc.) List: 


4. FRESHWATER FEATURES 

a) List general features 

Standing water (i.e. marsh, pond etc.) 

MaA6hBeaveA Pond, Extz.n6ivz.ly flooded towaAd6 the 6outk 

Running water (i.e. river, stream etc.) 

Oieek i66uz.6. La om beav.eA pond dAain6 E,acA 066 Moodtz. Va 

D)List special features like spring, rapids etc. 

UatuAal 6pAing eed6 cAeek below beaveA pond 

c) List adjacent water bodies (not within area) 

Sz.vz.Aal maA6hz.6 on w. 6ide o£ Richmond Road . 


5. Vegetation 


Type of tree cover approximate TREES (List in order of 

check S' _ % of each abundance) 


Mainly deciduous \/ 

60 

% 

SugaA Maple, Red Oak 

Mainly coniferous s' 

10 

% 

I Aonwood, Elm 

Mixed forest is' 

5 

% 

White SpAuce 

Scrub s 

5 

% 

Al6o: White BiAch, 

Grassland ^ 

15 

% 

ButteAnut,Beech,B uaa 

Marsh is' 

5 

% 

Oak,Red Maple,Ba66- 

If other, specify 


% 

wood,Black A6h,CedaA 
Bal6am EiA. 


FLOWERS (List) Vog tooth violet, white and Aed tAillium6, 
bloodAoot,wild gingeA ,Pink and yellow lady6lippcA6, 
twin{ l lowz.A,Az.d columbine, hepatica,6pAing beauty, wood 
60 AAel,Vutchman 6 bAeeche6,Common kAAowhead, Cattail6 . 


OTHER PLANTS F eAn6: Volypody, Cinnamon,BAacken,GAape, 
Hay6cented. Mo6 6e6 : Sphagnum,Pincu6hion,GAound Pine, 
GAound CedaA. Mu6hAoom6 : Common M 0 Ael,Fal 6 e MoAel, 
Meadow. \)aAiou6 lichen6. 


For Data 
Centre Use 
Only 


Note: Attach sheet(s) listing additional species. 
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FAUNA (i.e. Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, 

Fish, Insects etc.) 


List species observed 

Mammal* : Black *qulfifiel* at ne*t, chipmunk* , gfioundhog*, 
woodland jumping mice,meadow mou*e, fiecent fiox tfiack*, 
extensive beaver, dam* with 3 beave fi lodg e*rpu* kfiat. 

Bifid* : Cfiow, Bluejay, Chickadee, Bfiown Cfieepefi, Redwing 
Blackblfid, T ftee Swallow, Black and Mallafid Vuck* , Blue- 
winged teal,Gfieat blue and Gfieen Hefion, American Blttefin, 
Sofia fiall,Wafiblen.*\ yellow, black and white, Black thfioated 
blue, Palm, Magnolia, Canada, Myfitle; Lea*t and Phoebe fily- 
catchefi* ,Robin, Ro*e bfiea*ted gfio* beak, Meadowlafik, Kllldeefi, 
Woodcock,Snipe - *ee al*o attached ll*t. 

In* ect* : Buttefifille*-Moufinlng Cloak, Monarch, Blue 
Swallowtail, Vfiagonfille* ,Vam*el{ i lle* , Phantom cfianefille*- 
*ee ll*t . 

Fl*h : 5 *plne *tlckleback, Mud minnow. 


For Data 
Centre Use 
Only 


7. SCENIC QUALITIES 

List (e.g. Cedar stand, Beautiful stream course. Wildlife observa- 
Good mafi*h &ofi bifid watching, good tion point, etc.) 

example oft upland* *ugafi maple bu*h, 
beautiful walk along an old tfiall which fiun* we*t 
fifiom Moodle Vfilve *outh. 


8. HUMAN IMPACT 

a) presence of roads, trails. Hydro lines, houses, other structures 
evidence of past or present logging, agriculture, fire? 

b) Pollution problem? (like garbage dump, old cars etc.) 

Description Old tfiack fiunnlng ea*t - we*t. Two old 
bafibwlfie fience*. high voltage powefi line fiunnlng ea*t- 
we*t. Recent logging ofi Elm. A fiew fiottlng *tump* 
which had been bufined. Some gafibage along nofith end. 
Watefi *eem* fifiee ofi pollution. 


9. REMARKS 

Further study needed? y^ 

Why do you consider this area worthwhile? fra* a wide vafilety 

oft habit* which afie fiepfie* entatlv e o £ tho*e fiound In the 
Ottawa afiea [l.e. Veclduou* and Conlfiefiou* wood*, mafi*h, 
pond and gfia**land. J {eel that a much mofie exten*lve 
*tudy *hould be cafifiled out becau*e ofi the lafige filofia 
and fiauna population* pfie*ent; thefie l* little 
evidence oft man. 


10. THIS SPACE FOR DATA CENTRE USE ONLY 


Send to: Mrs. M.M. Sweers, 4 Kimdale Street, Ottawa 12 (Ont.) 





















BIRDS OF THE WINTER 1969-70 


Brian Morin 


Who would have believed that Ottawa was the place 
to birdwatch in the winter? Many’s the person who has 
his doubts, but among the 71 people who participated in 
the Ottawa Christmas Bird Census there are few sceptics. 
These hardy souls tallied a fantastic list of 71 species, 
breaking 27 records for previous high counts. Scores 
such as 1399 Black-capped Chickadees and 94 Downy Wood¬ 
peckers will be hard to beat anywhere in North America. 
They found Myrtle Warbler, Coot, Rufous-sided Towhee 
and Chipping Sparrow, all of which should have headed 
south long before Christmas time. Not too many years 
ago totals like these were dreamed about; now they’re 
a reality. It shows what expert planning and perse- 
verence can accomplish. 

DUCKS On Jan 26 a pair of Barrow’s Goldeneye, rare 
visitors to Ottawa, was seen along the Ottawa River 
Parkway just west of the Champlain Bridge. The birds 
remained obligingly close to shore for over a month, 
allowing many observers to see them. On the Christmas 
Census a Lesser Scaup and a Bufflehead were observed, 
with another Bufflehead being reported in February. 
Carleton Place surprised us again this year by turning 
up a Wood Duck and a Common Scoter. Two years ago they 
had a Wood Duck and a Surf Scoter - quite remarkable.’ 

HAWKS Three Red-tailed Hawks, a species which normally 
migrates at least as far south as the St. Lawrence River, 
spent the winter in the vicinity of Uplands Airport. 

Since the snow cover wasn’t heavy until mid-February, 
they should have had good hunting. There were also two 
rather rare falcons in the same area: Pigeon Hawk and 
Gyrfalcon. Because of its relative openness, with 
bordering stands of heavy mixed woods, the airport 
neighbourhood is particularly appealing to hawks. 

PARTRIDGE Every few years, birds in the grouse family 
experience a sharp decline in numbers followed by a 
gradual increase. This cyclic reduction, accompanied 
by heavy ice storms in the winter of 1968-69, resulted 
in a greatly reduced population of Gray Partridge this 
year. Whereas over 400 birds were recorded in the 
Census in 1968, only 125 were observed in 1969. 
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GULLS Every fall thousands of gulls wheel overhead as 
they make their way to the Ottawa River. Although most 
are the common Herring and Ringbilled varieties several 
other species are present. Iceland, Glaucous and Great 
Black-backed are usually gone by late December, but 
because of this year’s late freeze-up, all five species 
were seen on the Christmas Census, Dec. 27. 

OWLS Possibly the most enjoyable aspect of winter is 
anticipating what owls will migrate through Ottawa from 
the north. Snowy Owls show up regularly at favourite 
haunts; this year one was at Leitrim radio towers and 
another on Fallowfield Rd. There were also a number of 
Screech Owls, several right in the city. Two were found 
perched in trees behind Chicken Villas on Bank Street, 
"perhaps looking for a handout". We were also blessed 
with an abundance of Barred Owls, one of which turned 
up in a city backyard on Nov. 22 and was still there in 
mid-March. Less common winter ones were a single Short¬ 
eared Owl on Census Day and a Saw-whet seen in March. 

One is more likely to see these birds in spring or fall. 

WOODPECKERS In the bare forests of this time of year, 
woodpeckers are easy to spot, especially the crow-sized 
Pileateds, two of which were regularly found in Rock- 
cliffe Park. One should also look out for those common¬ 
ly called 1 three-toeds T , present in varying numbers each 
year. At first this winter, Black-backed Three-toeds 
were evident but as the season progressed only Northern 
Three-toeds were noted, contrary to what usually happens. 

THRUSHES etc. Several people reported Robins overwinter¬ 
ing at feeders, which occurs every year. Another report 
tells of a Hermit Thrush that hit a window and was killed. 
Rufous-sided Towhee and Brown Thrasher turned up at feed¬ 
ers. Rarely overstaying, they would have a hard time. 

SPARROWS, FINCHES, BUNTINGS Winter would be terribly 
barren without the gaudily-coloured musical members of 
the finch family, and this year we had many of them. 
Evening Grosbeaks and Redpolls showed up in force, 
particularly toward the end of winter. There were also 
fair numbers of Pine Grosbeaks and Crossbills, with 
scatterings of Siskins, Purple Finches and Goldfinches. 
Many birds of this family visit feeders, and it was 
probably a surprised window-watcher who first looked 
out to see White-throated Sparrow, Junco, Song Sparrow 
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or Chipping Sparrows, all of which turned up at feeding 
trays this winter. Most remarkable however, was a flock 
of over a thousand Snow Buntings, Horned Larks and Lap- 
land Longspurs at the Experimental Farm on Greenbank Rd. 
These birds were surprisingly tame, allowing people to 
approach within twenty feet of where they were feeding. 
Before this time, Longspurs were seldom seen. Only a 
few reports of Cardinals came in this winter; one of 
the regular pairs being at Rockcliffe. Their 
presence around feeders brightens any day. 

Once the first snows set in and the wind begins to 
howl the majority of Ottawans go into hibernation, but 
you may see a few rugged individuals travelling the back 
roads, constantly searching. This is Ottawa’s troop of 
birdwatchers who in the eyes of the layman seem rather 
foolish, but as this list proves, we’re well rewarded. 

k k k k k 


BAND BRINGS REPLY What happens when you report a 
band that you have found upon the leg of a dead bird? 
Club member Derek Munro found out by sending one in. 

The band came from a gull spotted on Ottawa Beach last 
fall. Later he received this Certificate, which tells 
the rest of the story. (Sheguindah is on Manitoulin I.) 

— (Zentifiicate rffifiiectatctot rsvrs—: 

THIS CERTIFICATE IS AWARDED IN 
APPRECIATION OF THE REPORT OF BIRD BAND NUMBER 

564- 70 501. RECORDS MAINTAINED AT. THE BIRD BANDING 
LABORATORY, MIGRATORY BIRD POPULATIONS STATION, 

LAUREL, MD., 20810, USA, INDICATE THAT THIS 
BAND WAS PLACED ON A RING BILLED GULL 
APPROX. 7 E OF, SHEGUINDAH ONT ON 06/04/69. 

IT WAS BANDED BY DR J P LUDWIG DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 

B EM ID JI STATE COLLEGE BEMIDJI MINNESOTA 56601 

THE BIRD WAS TOO YOUNG TO FLY WHEN BANDED. - s 

THE BIRD BANDING LABORATORY WILL NOTIFY THE BANDER 

THAT YOU INDICATED THE BAND NUMBER WAS OBTAINED 

OTTAWA RIVER ONT 11/08/69. 

FOR THE INTEREST & COOPERATION SHOWN BY REPORTING 
THE BAND NUMBER & DATA NOTED ABOVE, THE FEDERAL, 

STATE & PROVINCIAL CONSERVATION AGENCIES & THE 
PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR ORNITHOLOGISTS WHO PARTICI¬ 
PATE IN THE NORTH AMERICAN BIRD BANDING PROGRAM 
EXTEND THEIR SINCERE APPRECIATION FILE REF 04935 
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Put Your Club to Work 


At a meeting of the Education Committee held 
on February 23rd, It was decided that this committee 
should be a clearing house for local and national 
issues; by this we mean that if there is some issue 
that we feel should be brought to the attention of the 
membership, we will publicize it. This will be done 
in Trail & Landscape, or if time is limited, by means 
of a letter mailed to each member. Conversely, if you 
feel there is some issue that in your opinion is being 
ignored, then let us know (care of Box 3264, Postal 
Stn C, Ottawa 3). If we think it warrants publicity 
we will inform our membership, and if it is a national 
issue, such other clubs and organizations as we feel 
should be notified. 

Among our membership we have people from all 
levels of society, working in all manner of locations. 
Within this group there must be times when a member 
comes across information which, if acted upon straight 
away, could play an important part in the salvation of 
our environment. We are trying to set up a method 
whereby prompt action can be taken. 

T. J. Cole 

Chairman, Education Committee 
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WHAT ON EARTH ?? 


Nature Puzzle # 1 



WHUTZIT? Ask a Naturalist ! 

Photo by Don E. Mcallister 
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GLEANINGS from YESTERYEAR 


by Jack Gillett 

At the moment I am writing, or rather compiling, 
an index to the TRANSACTIONS OF THE OTTAWA FIELD- 
NATURALISTS’ CLUB and to the OTTAWA NATURALIST, be¬ 
lieving that a great deal of interesting information 
lies buried within these volumes because of inadequate 
indexing. In the course of my scanning I occasionally 
come across an item which I feel might have some enter¬ 
tainment value to our readers of T & L. For example: 

"The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club held an ex¬ 
cursion on Saturday May 21, 1887, to King’s Mountain. 
Club vans left from the corner of Rideau and Chapel 
Streets at 8:45 a.m. and from Sparks and Bank at 9:00 
a.m. sharp. They crossed the Ottawa River on the 
suspension bridge in order to view the Rideau Falls. 
After having to detour the main street of Hull because 
water pipes were being laid, they went by corduroy road 
to the lake called King’s Mere. Seventy-five persons 
climbed the mountain, ascertained its height at 1,125 
feet above sea level and collected botanical specimens. 
Among their findings were Clematis verticillaris, 
Aquilegia canadensis, Comandra umbellata, Prunus 
virginiana, Acer pennsylvanicum. Tent caterpillars 
were abundant. The party started home at 5:30 p.m. 
arriving at 8 p.m., discussing their finds and taking 
part in a sing-song along the way." 

"On June 18, 1887, the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club visited the Experimental Farm. The geologists 
stopped off at the St. Louis dam. The remainder pro¬ 
ceeded to the residence of the Director, Professor 
Saunders. Collections were made in nearby woods. 

Prof. Saunders gave an account of the Experimental Farm 
which was begun May 2, 1887. The farm consisted of 
425 acres, 65 set apart for a park with the trees and 
shrubs grouped by provinces and foreign countries. 

A large number of trees had already been set out. On 
the remaining area grains, roots, fruits, would be 
raised and tested. Prof. Saunders was convinced that 
the Experimental Farm would be of great benefit to 
agricultural interests and to science. After refresh¬ 
ments were served, the group returned to the city." 
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Three Catocalas at rest on silver birch bark 




C. relicta bianca 


C. relicta relicta 


C. unijuga 


on maple bark on maple bark on elm bark 

Photos: Philip J. Croft approx, natural size 
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In our mailbox recently, a letter on the subject of 


UNDERWING MOTHS 


Dear Madame Editor 

As a member and officer of the Vancouver Natural 
History Society, I am privileged to see Trail & Land¬ 
scape, and as an amateur lepidopterist I was most in¬ 
terested ih the article by J.D. Lafontaine in your Vol 
3 No 3, and the very useful key to the moths of the 
genus Catocala, the !l underwing ,! moths, occurring within 
the geographical confines of the Province of Ontario. 

I would judge that the key is also valid in 
the Province of Quebec, and in this connection I am 
reminded of an occasion during the mid 1930 T s - I 
believe in 1935 - when there was an unusually large 
influx, virtually a swarm, of moths of several Catocala 
species, which appeared suddenly among the shade-trees 
of downtown Montreal. Montreal in those days, though 
already a very large city, was not quite the roaring 
skyscraper-metropolis it is today, and most of the city 
parks and squares were still well provided with shade- 
trees, principally elm, maple, and silver birch. As a 
professional engineer with an office on downtown St. 
James St. my daily peregrinations took me on foot 
across several of these open spaces - Dominion Square, 
Beaver Hall Square, and Victoria Square - and I was 
surprised and delighted on a certain Monday morning 
in early August to observe, on many of the tree-trunks, 
the tell-tale triangles of the resting Catocalas, in 
very large numbers. Six or seven different species 
were represented, the most abundant being C. cerogama, 
with C. unijuga perhaps a close second, and C. relicta 
(both the ’relicta T and the white ’bianca 1 or f clara f 
forms) also very abundant. In the majority of instances 
forms with dark-mottled forewings would be on maple or 
elm trunks, and only noticeable to persons used to 
looking for them; C. relicta too, would in most cases 
be equally inconspicuous on the trunk of a white birch. 
But occasionally a C. unijuga would be found resting 
on a birch, or a relicta on a dark-coloured trunk and 
in each case then, the moth would be very apparent. 
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The visitation lasted for about a week, and I was never 
able to determine whether the larvae had been feeding 
on the city shade-trees, or whether the street lights 
had attracted the imagines from farther afield. 
Mercury-vapor street lighting was not in general use 
in those days, and Montreal was still using many of 
the antique open-carbon arc-lamps, themselves very 
rich in ultraviolet rays. 


The following year, in August, there was a much 
reduced visitation of Catocala moths, but in all the 
eighteen years I lived in Montreal, and travelled the 
same daily road, I never again witnessed a phenomenon 
of the kind. I took a number of photographs of these 
interesting insects, and I enclose a print each from 
the thirty-five-year-old negatives, with the thought 
that they may be of some interest to Mr. Lafontaine, 
and possibly also to your readers. 

The Catocala genus is not too well represented on 
this north Pacific coast. It seems, also, to be alto¬ 
gether an insect of the temperature zone. Of the forty- 
nine species described by W.J. Holland in "The Moth 
Book", only one is assigned a habitat as far south as 
the Gulf States, but many in the Appalachian region. 
During an extended field-trip in the Coastal Andes of 
Venezuela in 1967, I witnessed an enormous assemblage 
of moths of many genera and families which came to a 
mercury-vapor light, but there was not a single 
Catocala among them though I was there at the time 
of year when this genus is on the wing in the North. 

I did, however, obtain one specimen of the somewhat 
similar, and I believe related, tropical species 
Ophideres materna. 


All lepidopterists seem to love the Underwing 
moths! 


Very faithfull yours. 


Philip J. Croft 


(Vice-President, Vancouver 
Natural History Society__ 
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mmmmm 



CABINET SPECIMENS 

Catocala unijuga 
Catocala cerogama 
Catocala relicta bianca 
Catocala relicta relicta 
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ARE YOU CONCERNED about pollution, about the way in 
which our recreational resources are being depleted? 
Now is the time for you, as an individual, to do 
something about it. A LETTER WRITING COMMITTEE is 
being formed which will concentrate letters to heads 
of government departments, industries, and influen¬ 
tial members of society capable of bringing about 
necessary changes in our laws. Outlines for each and 
the nature of subsequent letters will be suggested. 

If interested please contact Brian Morin at 234-6170. 

-ADVICE FOR THE LOST- 

A tourist in northern Ontario was 
planning to go on a hike through a rugged 
and remote forest area. He was asking 
advice from a veteran guide in the area. 

"You got a map and compass, I suppose?" 
said the guide. 

"Certainly." 

"You got a deck of playing cards?" 
queried the guide. 

"No," was the reply, "why would I need 
a deck of playing cards?" 

"It could save your life, son," the 
guide declared. "I always carry a pack of 
cards when I go into the woods. If you get 
lost, just sit down and start a game of 
solitaire. First thing you know, some fool 
will pop up behind you and tell you what 
card to play next." (from SYLVA) 


WANTED: A VOLUNTEER TYPE-SCROUNGER 

Does any member have access to an IBM Selectric or 
IBM Standard typewriter which has Prestige Elite type? 
We would be very grateful if such a person would vol¬ 
unteer to type certain small bits of text for us, 
from time to time. Our main text is typed on a 
borrowed machine to which we have access only on two 
evenings per issue. Since material to be photographed 
must be prepared well ahead of typing of the main text, 
we need some way of obtaining small blocks of text, 
photo captions, map labels etc. If you can help out, 
please call the Editor at 749-2400. 
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DAWN CHORUS 


Claire Williams 
Peterborough Naturalists Club 

Other years, even as we moved into place in the 
pitch darkness of 3:40 a.m., the whip-poor-wills were 
already singing, bold and clear. Last year, on June 
first, as our thirty eerie figures crouched or stood 
expectantly in the bright moonlight, all was silent. 
That is, until 3:46, when the whip-poor-wills, start¬ 
lingly loud and close, again led off the Dawn Chorus. 

Soon the ovenbird and indigo bunting tried out a 
few intermittent songs, and from overhead the woodcock 
twittered its flight notes. At 4:02 the song sparrow 
became active. A nighthawk dived with its peculiar 
nasal sound, and a great horned owl hooted low in 
the distance. 

This old secluded farm every year provides a very 
rich area for a wide diversity of bird species for the 
Dawn Chorus, since it has seven different habitats 
within easy earshot. From the creek with adjacent wet 
woods would soon come the melodious fluting of the wood 
thrust, star of the main chorus. The scotch pine plan¬ 
tation, on a hillside above the creek, would soon yield 
the towhee, field sparrow, mourning dove and brown 
thrasher. The open grassy areas, the open deciduous 
woods, the older mixed woods, the thickets and shrub¬ 
bery, and finally the house, all shelter their special 
groups of inhabitants. 

This year the air was warm (53° F) and windless, 
though two years before it snowed on the Dawn Chorus 
on June second. From amid the now quite insistent and 
continuous "whip-poor-will", the singing of the king¬ 
bird and the chipping sparrow came through. The great 
crested flycatcher added its dawn call, a more pleasant 
sound than the usual raucous "song". The towhee, from 
the pines, warmed up with its "twee" note, only later 
giving over to its full song. 

Until about 4:30, individual songs could be 
picked out with comparative ease: robin, rose-breasted 
grosbeak and mourning dove, redstart and cowbird. 
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By 4:41, with the addition of the wood thrush, veery, 
and white-throated sparrow from the wet woods, and the 
scarlet tanager from the open woods, the chorus had 
become a complete confusion of sound. It now took the 
experts to detect new voices. This main chorus bore 
down upon us just before the first light, about 5 a.m., 
DST. Perhaps fifteen species chorused in the fore¬ 
ground, with a solid background of song farther off. 



Now the Baltimore orioles piped loudly from the 
large elms. The catbirds mewed and mimicked from the 
lilacs, and the brown thrasher loudly and rhythmically 
strutted its double phrases from the pines. The Savan¬ 
nah sparrow lisped from the open grassy fields and the 
crow and barn swallow passed overhead. 

With the first light of dawn the main chorus began 
to die down. The phoebe's urgent and rather monotonous 
"fee-bee" reached us now, and a green heron flew by. 
With moon—set at 5:10 a.m., the least flycatcher's 
crisp "che-bec" came in, and in the mid-distant woods, 
the Canada and Nashville warblers could be heard dis¬ 
tinctly. 5:18 brought the first call of the blue jay 
and the last of the whip-poor-will. 

Shortly after, the "beez-bz-bz-bz-bz" of the now 
common golden-winged warbler began for the day. This 
southern bird has lately come north to the Peterborough 
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area. At 5:23 someone picked up the sizzling notes of 
the cedar waxwing. The black-throated green warbler 
made another first for this seventh Dawn Chorus. 

A number of late risers now followed in quick 
succession: the red-eyed vireo, field sparrow, wood 

pewee, downy woodpecker and red-breasted nuthatch. 

We heard the flight notes of the American goldfinch, 
and, higher in the sky, a loon passed our watch. Three 
more species got in just under the 6 o’clock deadline 
for closing: the starling, eastern meadowlark and 
black-and-white warbler. Some birds, such as the 
northern waterthrush, were not heard this year. 

After recording 47 species, we gratefully crowded 
into the cosy farm kitchen, where by a roaring wood 
fire, we breakfasted on coffee and hot cheese with 
bacon sandwiches. 

Leaders Doug Sadler, Paul Bristow and Harry 
Williams compiled one list from the finding of their 
three separate groups. The most dedicated then headed 
out again over fields and hills, this year adding ten 
more after-breakfast species. Most thrilling find in 
this group spotted by Doug Sadler, was a pair of clay- 
colored sparrows, a new species for the Peterborough 
area. This is a prairie bird, lately come to the Rice 
Lake district. Others in the late group: grackle, 
grasshopper sparrow, yellow-billed cuckoo, hummingbird, 
house wren, red-tailed hawk, vesper sparrow and 
kingfisher. 

Also on June first, the early morning adventures 
of Gus Yaki’s Niagara Falls Nature Club, aided by the 
Peninsula Field Naturalists, yielded 34 species of a 
somewhat different group. Their third Dawn Chorus, 
held at Fireman’s Park on the Niagara River k suffered 
from traffic noises. The Huntsville Club also hold 
an annual Dawn Chorus. 

It is a strange feature of this event here that 
it seems to be enjoyed as much by the watchers, that 
is, those who cannot identify the songs for sure them¬ 
selves, as by those who can. In any case, there is 
excitement, drama and challenge here and the Dawn 
Chorus is consistently one of the highlights of our 
Club year. 
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Mark your calendar NOW so you won't forget these ; 


OFNC EXCURSIONS IN THE SUMMER MONTHS 

Arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Ewen C. D. Todd, Chairman 


SATURDAY 2 MAY 

" 16 MAY 

" 23 MAY 

" 30 MAY 


BIRDS AT VINCENT MASSEY PARK 
Leaders: John Kelly (232-3148), 
Brian Morin (234-6170), and 
George McGee. Meet: Vincent 
Massey parking lot by Heron Road 
Bridge. Time: Morning walks 
beginning at 6 a.m. 


SUNDAY 3 MAY 

" 10 MAY 

" 17 MAY 

" 24 MAY 

" 31 MAY 


MARSH BIRDS AT RAMSAYVILLE 
Leaders: Brian Morin (234-6170), 
John Kelly (232-3148), George 
McGee, Bill Holland and H.A. 

Munro. Meet: Anderson Road at 
the CNR tracks north of Russell Rd. 
Time: Morning walks beginning 

at 7 a.m. 


MAY EVENING WALKS 

Informal walks of general interest - birds, plants, 
animals and insects - at 6:30 p.m. weather permitting: 


TUESDAY 5 MAY BRITANNIA 

Leaders: Pat Narraway (729-2677), 
and Arnet Sheppard (722-0991). 
Meet: Filtration Plant. 

THURSDAY 14 MAY ABANDONED NYC RAILWAY 

Leaders: Anne Hanes (749-2400) 
and Ron Bedford (733-8826). 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

(N-E corner of lot). 


THURSDAY 21 MAY SHIRLEY'S BAY 

Leaders: Sheila Thomson (234-0845), 

and Mary Stuart (236-4956). Meet: 
Shirley's Bay Restaurant. 
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THURSDAY 28 MAY 

BELL'S CORNERS 

Leaders: Loney Dickson (729-1554) 
and Trevor Cole (729-7947). 

Meet: LaSalle Bldg. Bell's Corners 

THURSDAY 7 MAY 

ANNUAL DINNER 

For details see March-April issue of 

T & L or phone T. Cole at 729-7947. 

SATURDAY 9 MAY 

TRASH-COLLECTING TRIP 

Let’s help clean up Gatineau Park. 
Bring a plastic bag to collect trash. 
Leader: Ted Mosquin (684-5774). 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Tunney’s Pasture at 9:00 a.m. or 
Luskville Falls Park at 10:00 a.m. 
Bring lunch. 

WEEKEND 

22-24 MAY 

GENERAL EXCURSION TO HAMILTON 

For details phone T. Cole at 729-7947. 

SATURDAY 30 MAY 

SPRING WILDFLOWERS IN THE CARP HILLS 
Leaders: Ewen Todd (729-5996), Trevor 
Cole (729-7947) and Hue Mackenzie. 
Meet: Britannia Drive-In, Bayshore. 

Time: 10:00 a.m. All day trip; 

bring lunch. 

SATURDAY 6 JUNE 

HARRINGTON FOREST FARM 

Joint trip with Province of Quebec 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 
to CIP Nature Centre north of Hawkes- 
bury (see T & L Vol 3 No 3 page 76). 
Leaders: Bill Holland (234-6705) and 
Terry Thormin (Montreal). 

Meet: National Museum, Metcalfe and 

McLeod Sts. Ottawa. Time: 6:00 a.m. 
All day trip; bring lunch. 

SATURDAY 6 JUNE 

FERNS AND WILDFLOWERS OF THE GATINEAU 
Leaders: Sheila Thomson (234-0845), 

and Anne Hanes (749-2400). 

Meet: Health and Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring lunch. 
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SUNDAY 21 JUNE 


SATURDAY 4 JULY 


SATURDAY 11 JULY 


SUNDAY 19 JULY 


SUNDAY 26 JULY 


AUGUST 


BOTANICAL EXCURSION TO RICHMOND 
Two areas of interest will be explored 
in the Richmond vicinity. Several 
species of orchids should be seen. 
Leaders: Doug Trimble and Trevor 

Cole (729-7947). 

Meet: LaSalle Bldg. Bell's Corners 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

All day trip; bring lunch. 

BRAESIDE BOTANICAL TRIP 
Interesting relic flora on limestone. 
Leaders: Bill Dore and Ewen Todd 

(729-5996). 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9:00 a.m 

All day trip; bring lunch. 

EXPLORATION OF THE MER BLEUE BOG 
Among other things the interesting 
bog flora will be studied. (See 
T & L Vol 4 No 1 page 26). Wear 
high rubber boots or old sneakers. 
Leader: Joyce Dunston (733-8325). 
Meet: Elmvale Shopping Plaza 
(N-E corner of lot). 

Time: 9:00 a.m. Morning trip. 

INSECT EXCURSION 

Leaders: Ron Stewart (722-8110), 
and Ossie Peck. 

Meet: LaSalle Bldg. Bell's Corners 
Time: 9:00 a.m. Morning trip. 

TREE AND BIRD TRIP TO KEMPTVILLE 
Leaders: Bill Holland (234-6705) and 
George McGee. Meet: Billings Bridge 
Shopping Plaza. Time: 8:00 a.m. 

All day trip; bring lunch. 

EVENING OUTING: NIGHT-FLYING INSECTS 
This outing is dependent on suitable 
weather conditions. Anyone interested 
should contact T. Cole (729-7947) 
before August 1st. 
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(The list of OFNC SUMMER EXCURSIONS begins on page 102) 


continued from page 104 .... 


WEEKEND 

22-24 AUGUST 

CAMPING AT FITZROY PROVINCIAL PARK 

This is a general interest trip for 
the family. Normal camping conditions 
and fees apply. For details contact 
Trevor Cole (729-7947). 

SATURDAY 

29 AUGUST 

BIRD TRIP TO NAIRN ISLAND 

Migrating shore birds will be seen. 
Leaders: John Kelly (232-3148) and 
Brian Morin (234-6170). 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Plaza 

Time: 6:30 a.m* 

All day trip; bring lunch. 
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